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the total Establishment* s employment is concentrated in 
cccapation, " (Author) 
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Introductory statement - 

* The Center for Social Organization of ^^hools has , two, primary ob- 
jecti^jp^s^ to develop a scientific knowledge of how schools .aff eft 'their* 
students,, and to use this^ knowledge to develop better sc;h-ool ^practices ' 
and organization* ^/ * , ^ , / / 

The^Center woVHs through four programs, to *^^eye*lts objectives* ^ ' 
th6 Policy Studies In School Desegrggation *program applies the basic thaq- 

.ties of ^socxaJ organization of schools to .study the internal conditions of> 
<iesegreg^t^ schools, *the *feasibilif y of alternative desegregation pplxcis^'es, 
and the *interrela£ion of school* desegregation with othepf'equity issues such 
as housing and job desegregation* . The S,chool Organization program is cur- 

^rently concerned with auth^firrity-control structures, ta;pk structures-, reward 
systems, and peer gro^g?*^]pc>cesses in schools. It has produced a ^large-scale 
study of the effep^^ of open schools, has developed Student Jeam Learning 

^Instructional processes for teaching various^subjects in ^ementary and ' 
secondary ^^chools , and has pi^oduced computerized system for school-wide 
attendajice monitoring. The School Process and Career Development program 
is sttidying transitions from higl) school to post secondary dijgtitutions 
and'the role of schooling in the development of career plans' and the \ 
actualisation of labor, marked' outcomes. The^ Studies in Delinquency and 
SchooJ. Environments program is examining the interaction of school 'environ-" 

ments, "^chopl efSqperiences , and individual characteristics in relation to 
in-school and later-life delinquency. 

This report, prepared ^by tl^te Pol'Jroy Studies in School Desegregation 
t^rogram, examines the extent of segregation *amojig whites and minorities 
in tihje same occupations tut in xiifferent* palaces oy employment. The report 
is part of tJie^Desegrfegation Program^s effort- to Analyze and synthesize 
the problem of segregajb^on as it exists *in the Ration's educational* 
residentiaj, and occupa^onal institutions. 



Ab s era c t 



Ibices of racial^segregacion across different- places 6f employmjfnt 
are presented for black and non-Hispanic white workers in th'c same \ ' 
ge'neral ' occupational category (e.g., managers; operatives), ^Black an<3 
non-Hispanic white laborers aad service \joi*kers ara/'tnore segregated fr-oiu 
one another than are^ nfieir racial counterparts in^other ocij^upatipjial 
ffcategoriesj once th^ relative supE^y of black workers in each occupHtxort 
'is accountecf for/ Black and .white women at each occupational level are - 
more segregated irom ong another than are black and white men aJ-tz^Tmigh' ' 
JifferentL.il eniployirA:nt- in higft- and low-segregation, industries /accounts 
for much of the s^x di f fofcences^ The racial composition of*an establish- 



t 



menfs work-force in one oVcupatidn is strongly r^^lated.'ta its racial ^ 
composition jn otlier occupations^ particularly thougK,- wi'thin the' blue- 
co_llar and white-toHar subgroups, For certain occ'upartipnal* c^^te^'ories- 
[sameTy professionals', sales wox-ke^rs; and clerical work^^, — the 'black 
proportion of tiie ijoTk-force is higher t)ie more the Eotal es.tabl^^h- 
.iTienl^s omployiTu^nt is concentrated in that oocupatioa* Fufthe^^ research 

r ■ ' ■ 

^direcnions are suggested, 'i ' ' ^ 

* ' ' ^ / * "^ \ ■ 
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"Since 1965, a niiii]lber ;6f studies have documented Che extfint of 



rac 



/ , . ... 

ial and ethnic segregation that exists nationally in the U.S. This 

however, generally has b^en confined to the ^ 
^segregation and school segrejgation— that is, 



descriptive literatui([e, 
'n^asuremeht of res 



^ ^ ;id(tentlal 



the extent to whichfneighborhoods in ^ city vaty in their ra^ciaj 
composition (c.f. TJaeuber and Taeuber, 1965; PascaJ; 1967; Hawley and 

KQck, 1973; and Sorensen., Taeuber, and Hollingsworth^ 1974) aijd the 

■ - " * " / ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ^ . ^ \ 

extent to which dtSfcrent schools in the same .school system ha^js dif^e/- 

ent racial composition ^U.S. Commission on Civil/Rights, 1967; F4Mey 



^and Taeuber, 197^; Coleman, Kelly and Moore, 1975). 

' * Along with neigltboijlioods and schools^ .the aretta of employment iis 
,one of the mdst significant realms of social life. However, until now 

have lacked Comparable descriptfve data on the extent of racial and^ 
. ethnio segregation in emplpyiribnt? Of course, there is a large literature 

in sociology lajid in economics focusing oi^ raqial discrimj^natioii in the 

) ' ^ ^ ' ' ' ' \ ^ 

lahocc market and Its consequences for the dieproportional concentration 

of minority workers 1^'certain oc^capational categories (eTg.; Pascal, 

19.72; Von F'ui/stenberg^, Horowitz^ and'^HarriSon, 1974). However, theJ^e 

has been little pyste^natic desctiptioh or analysis of the segre gation 



of white and 



places -of employment . 



^ Each y€ 



black workers in. the same- -occupation across dif fe rent 



ar, 'however, the Equal Employment 0ppOrtunitifes Commission 



(EEOC) collects ^datai from pver >35i00^. employers \pn |:he racial , and 'sex' 



cfl*fiIposl<iot 



ion 



occdpatip\al .groupi'ngs from mana^rs tfb service wo^rkers. By aggregating 



z 



\ 



of their work force, for edch of nt,nje broadly defined 



> this data, wte' can compare these occMpatiotial categories in terms of 
their "iirternarl" racial segregation--that is', racial_segregation among 

* "j^ccupational peers,'* For instance,vwe can determine whether white and 
blaek skilled craftsmen a^e' m6Ye segregated ftom one another (more 

\likely fo work at different places*of bysiness) than are black and white 

■ ' * * * ' 

1 ■ * 

unskilled^aborers. We can also examine the degtees of ejaployment 
< segregation exhibited by occupational groups, within specific industries 
as'well as the em^loym&nt segregation of gender-specific occupational 

catfegbi;ies (e.g.,, female managers). ^ In sunsoary, .the EEOC data enables 

' ■ . ' u 

us to measure the cross-racia.l, oocupational-peer, on-the-job experience^ 

of specific categories of workers. ' . 

• , . In this paper, we fociis on the segregation between the non-Hispanic 
white employed population .and the black working population. First, we 

'^look at tlie general level of employmeT^i segregatjLcm between these two 
■ ethplc categories and then we disaggregate by occupational category, 
by sexV by industry, and by N^everal other facfora. Our presentation 
1 St based on c^o types of measures: (1) the absolute level^ of cross- ^ 
'racial experience (e.g., for the average .noh-Hispanic white professional 
the p^roporti^orr of blacks among the professional^ level employees at hi^s- 
place of wQrk),';and (2) a standardiged measttie^f segregation- -a measu^ 
of how much' the aveiage racial environments of black and non-HisparW.c 
white workers in ^the saiSie category differ from one another and from 
the racial environipent th"at would exist under the condition of , complete 

*■ • i . ' ' " 

integration of that category of u A^kera^ ' * i 



.Source of Data . ' ■ / ^ *' ^ 

: — ' , , V ■ ^ * ' . 

The aniiual Equar^Employinent' Opportunities* COtmnission sqrvey (ECQl), 

1$ a mail census of most private employers' In the countTy/ Nearly all- 

p'ravate 'Employers with 100 or mc^e employees are included in this ^ 

purvey, Multi-establishtnent firms file a separate report for eadti 

establfishment or, place ot business that has 25 or more employees\' 

Howev^c^ because not every employer campl ies with che EEjDC~Tregulation 

(A^henfelter and Heckman, 19^6, fn* 5) ,and because many-employers are* 

excluded from the stirvey's covenrage (small employers,'' tajc-ejcempt groups), 

the empToyment data eKist for oiily about half of all privat;e non-" 

/ . . . ^ — . * ' 

agricultural work&rs (^nd only about 5% of workers ejnploye<i in 5gi;icul- 
ture)^ \ The 19*75 data, whith are used in this analysis, *cover approjci- ^ 

; • • ■ . ^ 

,!natety 150,000 different places of employment. Our analysis^*rs based 

upon a one-in-twenty sampl^ (j(jl=7483) of these establishments^ 

■ \ Since ttie ^dajta for this, study are derived frotn employe' t self- 

reports, the- qi^&tion of data reliability sreems particularly gertnain^ 
• " ■ ' * ^ \ ' . . \ - > 

yn£ortiinatel5^j,/^.we have little useful evidence to offer in this regard^ 

* I ■ ■ ' ' ^ ^ ' ■ " 

Employers ^jetre given instructions to retord radal/e thnic data based 

.on a visual survey, personnel records, dr^ where neces_s.ary; cJirecC^ 

inquiry. However, the repdrts, while audited for annual changes in 

establishment racial composition, were not systema^cally validated 

for this stydy^ " . ^ , ' . - * 

Employers were given a patagrapli-^length description of each of 

the nine occupational categories ^ Th^ paragraphs. conta ined a b rief 

discussion of skill and edUca.tlonal requisites and examples of the 

1 ' 



:/ 



^inds of jobs included in the category. Again, however, we have no 
evidence to'knotj how attentive the survey respondents were to these 
Instructions and def initi^Dns. ^ ♦ - 

On the other hand, our estimates of segregation would be most 
likely to be in error if establishments with a' lower-than-average ^ 
proportion of minority employees were disproportionately among the non- 
respondents to the survey or if fir^n^ with fewer bTack workers tended 
to overreport their presence, Stfch biases would also distort the overall 



racial composition of the EEOl sample. , (^onsequently, it is assuring to 

report that the sample'^ racial composition approximates quite closely 

t;he^'racial composition of the labor^orce of the non-agricultural, 
* \ 

private , sector , as repor*ted by the Bureau of Labor Statis^tics (B.L.S.). 

In their survey of the population with work experianiie in 1975 (Burearti 

of Labor Statistics, 1976), B.L.S, estimated a private, non-agricultural 

/work'-forcfe that is 11*5% "black and other races,"' Our+EECil sample is 

11.9'iJoblack and other races (10.7%^black, 1.2% other) in addition to. 

4.2% "^ajiish-surnamed" who are a minority group within the white racial 
. _ 

category. " ' ^ . 

, Thus, while. there may be. some slight underreporting by homogeneously 
white establishments and some" overclaiming of b-lack and other minority 
employees, tl\ere is no evidence td suggest major impediments to our j 
use of the data^to analyze patterns of racial segregation in employment. 



Employinent^-SeareRatlon: Descriptive Statistics and Measurement of 

the Segregation Index ' ^ 

/ A picture of the differential racial environments of black $nd 
non-Hlsp^nlc white workers in' the EEOl labor force Is indicated- by trhe 
following statistics: Half of all non-Hlspanlc vhlte workers Included 
la^he enumeration work at a place of business Vhose work fow:e is less 

^ * ' 

than 5% black. Yet onlx one out of twelve black workers find themselves 
in this small a minority. On the other hand, the median black worker 
is employed at an establishment that Is about 211 black whereas only one 

r 

white'worker in nine works In suth a racially heterogeneous situation. 
In sum, the- median black worker's work environment consists of more 
than "four times the proportion of black* worker^ as does i:he environment 
of the median white Worker. . ' f ^ 

Be'cause the dlsCrlbutiotts of racial composltlorr are somewhat 
asyimnetric, the meart (average) percent b^ack amon^fellow workers Is 
soraewhatr higher for both^bl^cks and whites. The mean "percent black** 
for non-Hispanic whites 'is 8,7% (along^^th 4*3% '*other," largely 
His pani c whites), while ^he mean values for black workers are 27.lJt 
black and 5*1% "other**" The differences between whites and' blacks are . 
stillqulte substantial. ^ ^ w \ • 

- . ■ / ''--^^ :^ .J- ' . \ ■ 

It is theoretically possible for the racial 'distrpjutions o£ /\ 
co-workers to be Identical^or .each ethnic group. In such a case,*'' 
the percerit black at all Establishments would be Identical.; The more 
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-that establi,shments« vary In their racial Xoinposltion, the more the mean 
racial Snvironment" for wh^te and black workers varied' as well, in the 



T - : 



extreme case /each ethnic group works 'at an esl;ablishnient* that only 
employe members of that group and the variance in racial composition 
among the e'stabl'ishments i^ at its maximum. 

* An* index ineasurin^ ^points alt>ng the continuum from complete inte- 
gration (no varial^lon in racial composition) to complete segregation 
(variation at its maximum) is called a ^'segregation Index/* One such 
index ^reflecting measurement along this continuum has been used by 
Colemai^i in some of his earlier work on school desegregation (CoLenpn, 
Kelly, and Moor^, 1975), The -e^liaman index, which we describe below,* 

is baseji on the cumula'tive racial experiences of Individual black and 

, 3 ' ^ 
white worker^. \^ 

As applied to employment segrege^tion , Coleman's index compares 

the average existing crbss-tfacial experfence of workers with the cross- 

* • « . * ' * - " * . 

racial experience that^would exist under "a condition o'f- complete ^ 
integration, ^ / 

J \ . r ' .... . 

The actual experience with black co-workers by white workers, 
lot* example, can be expressed as the mean percent black at^ the.^ame' 
place of employment for all white wo or 



^ > - n . P.^ 
b w ^ ^ , 1 lb, 
J , L i= 1 is i 



when** P = percent bla^js^^Tfeng 



N ^ " , JCotal^^paoyment in 

rn establishment 



i 1 ^ , * ^ number of whites in 

i ' ' * i^tb establi'shnieht 

» N total number of 
* ' * ' Establishments^ 



study, or P^, Thus, since blacks.'consticuce 10.7% w|PprlL^/fi6rkers* 



This is sometiiQes called the "percent black for the average, white 
although it is not the same as the 'median white wc^rker's experience 
but," more properly , *'the ^vefsge percentage of black wotkers for all 
white workers/' ■ * 

Under complete integration, '^percent black for the average white" 

4 4 

is merely the overall percentage of black workers in the 'universe under 

covered in the EEOC data set, under complete integ^ratlon the average' 
white worker would work with 10*7 blacks for every 100 co-workers 
(including himself), Hpwever^ in fact, the mean "percent black for all 
white workers is 8. 7%, Thus* white worlcers are segregated from black 
workers by the proportion: 

S , I = b bU 10. r " 8.7 = 2>0 = ,19 

~% — ' — ToTT^. 10:7 

(In this paper^ we drop the decimal point , "usi^g ,Sj^j ^ = 1^ (= -LOO^x ^ 
as our tneasCr^ ot segregation.) 

^ The segregation index thus indicates the proportion of undef- 
represent at Ton of bne racial group in the w<irk -enyironmjent O'^ another 
group. It is, of co.urse, zero under complete integratipn'^nd IQO under" 



complete segregation. It can" te shown ^at where X and Y are mutually, 

exclusive and exhaustive, ^ , equals the difference between the mean 

[•proportion S for all^'X'? and the mean proportion X for all Y's^-that i^, 

the difference between the racial, environnSent^ of the two groups. In 

addition, it follows^hat S * t under these cijnditions. Where 

■ ^ . xjy y|x - . ■ . 



i 



and Y are not exhaustive, S j / S j • However, where they are. 



nearly exhaustive, 'as In the^ cas^ of non-Hlspani'c whites and blacks, ^ 



the figures are generally very close,^ In our aase, for the emplpyment 



^egreg'ation of*all non-Hispanic white^ and black workers , botji ^^i^ 



\ . and S I, = I9.^ - - - . . - , 

wlb . ^ ' ' ^ ... * ^ 

**- ' * * . 

> Comparison with School Segregation; Pi sag^r^ nation by Occupation 

^ — " * ^ - * ' 

How does employment segregation as a whole compare with^segregation 

In schooling and housing? The> overall segregation statistic for 

empioymerkt (S=19> 13 significantly lower than that reported for elementary 

and'secQndary students ^(S=56, 1972; Coleman, Kelly and Moore ,* 1975), 

and tt^at recentlj' c^lcualated for four-year colleges (S^2, , 1^74 ; * 

McPartland, 1978). Although .this statistic has not been calculated for 

residential segregation, it 1^ clear t)iat the latter would be significantly 

higher as well. Tn addition, it must be pointed out that a certain^ 

, degree of segregation across places of employment is due to the dijffer^ 

ent gebgrapHic distributions of blacks and whites acros^ the various 

metropolitan afeas and rural regions of the country. The segregation 

statistic, for schoolchildren i^ reduc^ to 37t for "vithin-district" ' 

- ■ ■ ■ 'V' . ' ■ • • ■■ 

$0gregatiop,^sQ that eome reduction in the employment segregation iadex^ 
would ho doubt be recorded if general , place oj^ residence were controlled. 
(Our data do not permit \ik to piarformj|^is analysis ait the present time^f 
* However, the relative'ly modest, level of employment segregation^ 

, (1^ comparison to school segre^Uon) conceals ^ome highly interesting 

oecupation-specif ic and sex-sppMrfic differences in emplo^pnent segregation. 
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along with additiondt cdmpHcations related to the overall proportipn 
blrck in the firm, its industrial classification, the size^of the , ; 

comFtany's work^force, aad number and proportion of that work*-force who 

■A ^ ^ ' ' 

are •employed in the^^ ^lack pei^on^s occupational^category. It is^with 

^ / \ ■ • * if " 

these factoj;^ that we will no^.^deal. ' 

vTablell gives the employment segregation indices, and rel^te4 cross*- 

racial envirooQents^ for each of the nine major occupational categories. 

Data for a given occupation referp/only to 4:he raciaj^composition ^f 

employ^e^ in that occupational /category at the same place -of employinent. 

Thusf^, in row one^of t:he table,/ for the average black official or manager, 

8li65S of his pt hex , co"WorfeeTs who are officials or managers are non- 

Hispanic whites, whereas non-Hispanic whites as a whole make- up* 94* 2% 

of all officials and managers covered in the EEOl survey. 



Table 1 About Here 



Table 1 indicates that; laborers and setvice workers, although 

constatuting more. racially heterogeneous populations than the other 

occupational 'categories^ at the same time are by far the most facially 

segreRated ^of the nine occupational categories , -given their larger 

,popls of minority workers, \ 

It is true that th^ average non-Hispanic white 'laborer and service 
t 

worker works among a co*-worker group that has more black workers than 
da those employed ^n the other occupations* The .percentage o^black 
laborers for the average White laborer, for example^, is 12*6%, which * 
is, five times »t he proportion of blacks for' the average ''white professional, 

s # ^ — - 
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However, if laborers had ^he same ^egreefr of betWeen-^esUablishiinent 

segregation as, professional workers have,' the average white laborer 

■> ^ ^ -1 * 

would be working in a group that jwas nearly^20% black, a full fifty 

. ' ' ^ ^ ^ ' - ' 

percent increase over the present proportion of bl^ck laborers in hi^. v 

environnje^nt . - ^ ^ ^ ' * 

Amon^ the other occupational categories, manager^, professionals, 

and craft workers have somewhat less^ employment segr&gatiQn by r^ce 

than the rest, and machine operatiives have a bit more than the others* 

But the similarities in the segregation indices for these seven cater 

gories set them apart rather strikingly from the laborer and service 

worker categories. ' - , ^ 

One 6£ the major contributors to the segregation of blacks and 

majo^rity whites is thfe large proportion of whites who work ^wjfXh no 

blacks at all at the same oqcupational level as themselves. While one 

out of eight npn-Hispanic whites in the EBOl sample work with no blacks 

anywhere in. their place of employmeat, nearly half oj all white managers 

have no black managers in^ their establishment^ more t^^^ft* one- third of 

all white professionals, technical workers and sales workers havfi no . 

black co*workers (i.e., employees in the same occupational category), 

and leven among the remaining occupational categories nearly one^quarter 

of all majority white workers do not see black workers doing the same 

kind of work 1:hat they do (Table 2), 

. ; ; ■ ' . -- 

• Table 2 i^out Here 



r 

tr mtnortties) , who constil 



Black workers (and those of ather mtportties) , who constitute a 
much smaller 'fraction, of the-lK>t$l employment than do majority whites. 
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are nof nearly likely to be isolated' from members of different \ 

• ■ ■ ■• ■ ■ ■ , ■ \ 

racial/ethnic groups* Nearly all blacks work with at leasd some whites 
in their occupational category and more than 907^ work with at least ^ 
one* other bl^^K in 'tjie same category. 'Thus, while racial segregation 
is often considered to "be a problem of . integrating t^e blacU and minority 



cultures into the dominant Anglo'-white culture, from a statistical 
perspective, it is the majority papulation, as.it nearly always is,- 
that ts the isolated one under conditions of segregation (Blau, 1977). 
Cohsequ0p.rt:y , the remaining discussion will focus on -the non-Hispanic 
white working population and Clieir experience with and segregation from 
black workers, mainly , those' in the same ^ occupational category. 

Sex Differences 

Since* employment; "segregation by sex is such a major part of the 

' " if 
occupational structur-e, a clearer picture of racial segregation in 

employment Is probably given by examining the employment segregation 

of* white and black women separately from that of white and black men. 

Table 3 sTiows the experience with black' co^-workers of the sajna sex 

and in the same occupational category for non-Hispanic white raenand-- 

women. At all nine occupational levels, *white and black women are more 

segregated from one another than are white and black men. This is true 

r 

both in occupational categories where black women are found in greater 
proportions than black men (white collar occupations and Skilled 
tjlue-^collar wo^:k) and where the reverse is true (remaining blue-collSfr 
categories and service workers). 



Table 3. About Here 
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Examining work-aice segregation ^cross all .'odcupaClons, . the ^ 



segregation of women is nearly 40% higher -than Che racial segregation 
among men. For the job cat^^p^ies of highest pay and prestige^ women 
are more than twice as .segregated as^a^re men. ^ Onl^gmon^/cler'ical 
workers does the segre^ion index for men approximate ^hat for women/ ^ 
For both sexes it is again the laborer and the serviced worker categories 
that exhibit the greatest degree of segregation beti^en blacks and non- 
Hispanic whites. ' ' . 

Cross-occupational racial segregation < ■ > 

4 

So far, in our discussion of employment segregation by Occupational 

I. 

level, we have examined whites and blacks in terms of* their- experience . 

y - 

of the opposite racial group among their ovn occupational peers. It 
also seems^ reasonable to ask how segregated white wprkers in pa^rticular 
jol)' categories are from black workers of al l job categories--as well 
as *the complementary questi^on:. how segregated par'ticular^occupational 
groups of black^ are from white workers ia general. To do t:his,^we need 
to compare the actual cross-racial experiences of a particular category' 
of worker (f or'example, for white laborers, the average percent black 
among all workers at his place of employment) with an appropriate ; 
standard of "complete integration.'* 

The standard we have been using so far^ the pverall proportion 
black in the particular universe being examined (all workers^ managers, 

r _ 

etc.). does n^t apply, here. The category- of workers whose ro^il^al 
composition is at issue (all occupations' in our example) is not the 
same as the^ universe of workers whose segregation experiences are-^lJeing 
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measures Olaborers)^ Thejoverall proportion of blacks in these two 
universes need not *bja the^ same — and t^ey generally aren't. (Percent 



black (all occupations) = l0.7%f perpent black (all occupations) for 
air laborers 14.lAt.) The appropriate standard to compare wfilte 

laborers' job experience 6f blacks is the experience of all laborer^*- 

I ' 1 ' ' i' * 

that i*, the average pei^cent black (all occupations) for all Jaborers. 

Thus, we use an adjusted ^ Segregation index for such comparisons, which 

for our» example is: ' ^ 

^ ba)wl ■ — ' — ^ii^ where ^1^3 m peilcent black all 

ba|l '* occupations averaged 

* ' for all laborers (14.1%) 

- I ^ P ' 

. ^ ' ► ^ ba|wl= percent black all 

\ . T ' " - , occupations averaged 

for whife laborers (8.6%) 

Using thi^ adjusted segregation index, we find (see Table 4) that 

white'^ in the^ higher^^and medium pay /prestige ^categories tend to be less 

1 ^ . ^ - ' . 

^eg'regated from black workers as a whole than they are from blacks in 

their own occupations. White managers, for example, are less than one- 

, third as segregated from black workers as a whole than they are from 

their '^felloWman'agers who are^black. On the othejr hand, whites in the 

lower skilled fie'ld^^ (operatives , laborers, and service workers), who 

were already shown to be more r^ciall^ $egregated^*than othei;^h^tes 

within their own job category, remain as" highly segregated fiefOm, black 

r- L ' ' / 

workers in genetfal as they are from blacks ia t;heir pwnr ocfcupation, 1 
s ^ Table 4 About Ifere * ■ - . 



A different pattern exists for the segregation off blacks tn,a given*' 
* ^ . ' / — * ^ * 

5 ' ' / * - ■ 

occupation from white wotkers in general. Blacks in [all categories 

except manaa^rs , are les^ segregated jErom whites in getteral tttan^ they ^ 
^are from i^hi^es in their ^awn occupational group. And, In contract to 

white laborers and -Service workers, black laborers and service workers 
,are only slightlyXmore segregated from, white workers in general than' 

are blacks in higher skilled ^ob catego^ries. 

■ ♦ * 

The results" shown in Table 4 thus suggest that is is th^ non-Hisp^ni 

white laborer and service worker groups which are the mos,t, segregated 

from cross-racial work*^ experiences in general. Apislj^ing Jthe "adjusted" 

segregatiQn\n<tex to parti^ufar pajrs of occupation-race-sex combinations 

suggests the same conclusion^ , tor.male wctrkers, the pairs of occupa- 

t;ions with the highest segregation indices' ate^white laborers and ^ 

black craftsmen (37), white laborers and black^ dpex^ativesr* (34) , and 

white laborers and black ;nanagers (30). For women, pairs w^ith the 

highest values are these: white laborers and black clerical workers 

(51), whtte laborers and black matxagers fsOi'), white service workers and 

.black proffessional*s (44), and w^ite service workers^and black technical 

J workers (44). Even^ when including the s^eral pairs with the next - 

highest index values, all but* one involve white laborers or^ervice 

workers. Black occupations, on tKe ©ther hand, are ^spread out among 

seven categories, from operative to managers.* Also striking in the 

complete- matrix of segregation scores^bj sex (not shown heie) is. the. 



large ^ni^mber of pairs pj^f^niale rice x occupation comparisons that 



heve relati'Vely high segregation scon 




.18 , 
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Accounting for Employment Segregation 



Until this pointi what we have had to say' about the employment 

* ■ I 

segregation! of men and women in different occupational categories .h^s 

1 * ; . 

been primar^y descriptive. I would like to movei now, in an" explanatory 
iction--ln 



direc 



I 



two vay^ Pirsti I would like to consider some additional 



va^riables tl|at might help to account for the amount of ^ segregation Ch^t 
we havefotjfvd ta exist among places of employment generally and for our 
nine occupational categories in particular. Secondly, I would' like to 
examine thesej same factors for their utility in explaining differences ^ 

nong the segregation scores for the occupational categories and differ- 

* \ 

^nj:es between Ithe segregation indices of men and wconen. - f 

The four variables we shall look at are (1) the industry ^in which 
the establishment is loaated*^ ^2) .the size, of the establishment (both 
the ^^^1 tiumber of workers and ohe number in a given ^dccupation) , ^ 
(3) the overall racial composition of th^ establishment (tq account for 
occupWion-specif ic se^gation)^ and (4) the degree^ to which an ^\ 
establishment's work force' i^s concentrated in the given occupati^.' 
(For^ example I does a firm tdipse employment is maiiTly salesman employ 
a higher proportion of blacks as salesmen than the sante-si'zed firm. that 
only has a few salesmen^-are these latte^r more* apt to be white workers 
only.) • ■ r 

Industry and Size 



i 



the obvious variable to examine first is the industry of the firm^ 

1 . ■ ^ ■ ~ - ■ 

Differ^t industries have strikingly different pat-tSrns of emplojnnent — 
both in terms af the mix of occupational levels of the work- force and. 
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in terms of their 'distVibutLon pf male and female employees, - 

Our tiata show, though, that^ racial 'segregation between establishments 
* i * 

in the same industry is on a par with the overaK level of segregation 

across all establishments. Five of the eight industry combinations we 

* ^ f 
^employed (see Table 5) have^ segrega-tion indices between 18 and 21, * ^ 

However, fema}« ^employment is, heavily concentrated in/the industry group 

with the highest between-establishment segregatLon^.(services> while* the 

greatest number of male workers are employed in durable manufacturing, 

the'industry with one of the lov^st betw,een-site segregation indices. 

Thus, while the overall segregation index \s 7 points higher for females^ 

the average industry specific male-female difference in their segregation 

indices is only 3 points. 

The tndustry variable Is not nearly ^ effective in accounting for 

differences an^ong the occupational categories as it ts fo^sex differ7 

ences. Examining' e^ch 'of the eight itidustry groups separately^ 

segregation is consistently higher among laborers and service workers 

than elsewhere. The average withfn-industry segregation indices for 

, these two categories (weighted by occupation*^specif ic employment) is 

39 and 35 respectively^ At the 'other end^ managers and professionals 

* - * 

are even more distinctively the occupational groups with the least 
between-establLshment segregation of blacks and whites. Their withln- 

. industry weighted averages are both equal to 12; four pQints urtder thd 

Tiext^nearest occupational categories (Table 6*), 

Besides industry; size of the estaSlishment is another^ important 
factot in tl^e differential employment of blacks. Black worker^-,ar& 
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£mploye<f in larger proportions at places of business that epiploy more 
people. Vin our s^niple, t^hose establishmajnts with fewer than 50 workers 

■ • - ■ ■ ; . 

have, on ti\e averSg^, a 7% bla^H labor force. Those with 500 or more 

ompJ!<5yees., on the Qth^r hand^ have a lafeor force tha^ls 12. 47» black. , 
* * * 

Thus, a certain amount *Qf .segregat i on between i^hlt^^ and blacks Is ^ue 
to their being employed. m differentially sjzed^ establishments. — ^ — ^ 
However, there- is nearly as mudh variation in raciab canposltion 'among 
establishments of roughly the same size as thexe is among all places 
of business* For smaller firms, there is even g'reatei^ variation. For 
example, the segregation index among establrshm^ents having b&tveen 200 
^nd 49^ employees is 25, -several points above the index for all estab-^ 
Hshments (19)4, The index among- places with 100 to 199 "employees is 
even, higher (28). Only among large 'estat)lishments--those that employ 
500 or more workers-is the segregation index between places (15) 
sm^^l'ler than the overall s^egregation index for all establishments. / 

-These larger places do employ 52% of all-worker^ in the sample^-but 

' * ' ' 8\ ^ 

• th^y <bpn3titul:e oftly 8'*A% of all establishin&nts^surveyed. 1 

■ ^ ■ -■■ ■. ~v ••' 

Racial Composition of Ocher Employej£s , ' 

Turning once again to consideration of segregation rates by 

occupation, we pan see from Table 7 th^t the establisliment ' s overall 

' * ' , \ ' 

p,rop^nslty t6 hire black workers plays an extf.aofdin^ri'iy large role 



in detjarmlning the proportion bl^cW among. employees in any one occu-^ 
pation, - The correlation between any single occupational categpry's^' 
percent black and the establishment's percent black among employees 
in the other eight categories goeS no'l^wer than r .38 (sales workerr)r 
and goes as liigh as r ^,60 (laborers).* On the other hand, hiring of' 



blacks in white cflfHar positipns is not strongly associated^ with the 



proportion, of blacks hirfed for i^lue-collar pos^tlo^^s at tn6 *same * v 
e stabCLishment^ (Thev'r's vary from ^19 to ^35^*) Wtthln- these broad 
occupational vdivisions, . the, associations are much "higher, avei^ging 
^46 for correlations among- the five v^hite (dollar categories and', 47 
aniqpg the four blue-^iallar oties^. ^ a ' 

4s a result of this strong relatfion'^hip between the; presence^ of 
^blacks in anyone occu^tional category and their^availability^in the 
establishment 's remaining work- force , the occupation- specific segregation 
indices among e stablishmeats with siifillar overall ^mE^loyee ^ racial 
■Compositions tend to be, quite low* .That is,' since i^^ciaKcQniposition 



of one category o*f workers is strongly 'related to- the' racial composition 

of th<; otiiers, when the latte'Tr is h^ld. constant,^ a^ here , thara is that 

. \ ' : ' ' ^ ' 

much le^s variation remaining in the fonner^-thua the lower iindex value^ 



. , Tab^Te 8 About Here 

i ------ — 



Table 8 gives occupation-specific Segregation indices, for*several 

subgroups of establishments defiwed'lJy their haying similar racial * 

— =^ * ) * ■ ' . 

compositions among" worke rs in all th€i o<jcupational categories other 

■ . ^ , : c ^ f 

than the one currently considered, ■ In other words, the ^gregation 
index- for clerical workers' in esteblishmeuts where^the r^cij^l composl- 
tion of .all other workers Is between^S.and 10 percent blaqk is Ih 
This is substantially less than the segregation index for .clerical 
workers at all establishments (20T* , - ^ ^ 



Note, however/ that, establishifients with majority blacio weiA, forces^ i 

do striL vary' substantially in the proportion o£f blacky WoVkers, hired . 

to fill any one\ occupational *category-nparticularly fot those occupations 

« 

that t>therwise haver^low segre'featioA indices (e.g., see' "60-69% black" 

9 ■ ' ' ' 

in Table 8). This is a^so true for places with^no blacks at all in 

the oth^r eight occupational categories — such establishments do vary 

considerably in^ the proportion of blacks hired td fiH slots in "this 

one occupational category. Except for th^tefe extremes (no blacks in the W 



other categories or black majorities),^ the proportion of- blacks in any 

* r ■ ' 

* I — 

given occupation will tend to-be quite similar among establishments with 
similar racia 1 diftr ibuti(^ns of their r; employees, J; ■ * 

^In comparison to the effects of* the establishTDent;'s general 
racial employment pattern on the racial segregation o^ particular / ^ 

oc<5\]pations, the effects of other variables ^e examined, are ^quite small,' 

' ^ ' . ■ . ■ 

,Howver, some relationships -are wprth noting, ^ ^ 

Number and Proportion of 3ame-"0ccupatioa Employees 

r ' " ■ ■ \ ' ' * " ' , , 

i For caji4:ain occup^itional catfegqries .thc^^^ is ^n association between 

the. number of ^jhployee%hol^ding thode types of jobs and the proportgtffu ■ ' — ' 

of them who ai^ bladk . The clerical and sales categories are particularly^ 

noteworthy- in this regard. For example, where there -a^ less than five. 

clei?ical ^worker^ at a pl&ce of business, only ?,35l of these are black, 

riowever, when the establishment employs over one hundred clerical 

woVkers, the ^roporftion black these establishments climbs, to 12.2%, 

Amon^ sales workers, the differential is almost as dramatic, Am^ng^the 

" ■ - ' ■ . 1 ' ■ 

establx&hntents. emprloylngi the fewesx sales workers,, blacks constitute 

only l,47ff of . salens workers; among those employing over lOQ such workers, 

* ^ , — 

* ICN' 
blacks make up 6*9% of trie sales force, , / 



2^ 
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ptheV cxicup^tional categories have^ dlffereht relationships among 

' \ ^ ' ; ; " " " ' ' 

these twp variables, Black prdfesslonals comprise the JLargest^portton \l 

of their work force in places employing from 25-99 such workers. Elacks 

among technical workers als^ tend to be found in greater proportions .in 

the establishments employing d moderate- to-^ large number of such workers. 

Service workers, on the other hand, have a lowex proportion of blacks 

at these Intennedlate sized epifiloyee classes. Instead, their presence J 

Is maximized both among those establishments employing fewer than 10 

service workers and amon^ those places with over 100 such workers. 

when there are a large number c^f persons employed within an j* 

occupational group at a particular establishment, chances are that this 

occupat^lQnal category also provides a larger-than-average proportion > 
» * ^ ^ ' .1 

of the establishment's overall employment. In other, words, where the 

number of^ Salesmen is high. It Is likely that salesipen constitute a 

larger- tlian^av^'rage fraction of the establishment's overall worfc^ ^.orce. 

Thus, the^ association between the proportion of an establishment's 

employees In a given occupation who are black ^and tlie total number In 

^that Job category may be confounded by this second varla^li&. ^ 

Indeed, the ^same strong relationship between percent, black^and 

concentration of that occupation ^tlils* tlme'ln terms .oj^ proportion of 

the work force Instead of absolute .numbers) Isl ^oi^na In the BBOC data 

for both saleswot^er^ and clerical workers. For example, wh^re sales L 

workers constitute less than 5% of a company's employment, onJ.y 1.9% 

of *the sales workers are black, but where sales workers constitute 40% 

or more of th^ total employi^nt, the black proportion among them rises 

to^6\l%» For clerical workers, the comparable figures are 4.3% and 14.1%. 



Similar ^^itive assotfi'ations can be-foXjnq for crd£t'V?orkeJrs ^nd ** 
professionals an4 a ^Sgative ?&sDCiattoa fcetween^proportiori blacli and 
con<*^ntrati9n j^n the' occupation for operatives. Service workers, ogain, 
show a curviliheaj: picture, with the black proportions higher at. places 

' ^ . m - ' . ^ 

where service workers either <^onstitute a very small (less than 10%) ; 
or very* large (more than 40%) portion of the place '-s total labor force. 

Itegresston Analysis , - ^ - 

In order to determine the relative magnitu<i^s of the-^ffects 6f ^ 

correlated variables such as "proportion in occupation*^ and "number in 

occupation," multiple regression analysis procedures were used to predtpt*. 

the racial composition of e^ch occupational category for the sample of 

establishments with one or^more such workers, in contrast to the analysts 

using the segreg«ion index, this regression, procedure treated all 

places of" business equally, without, weighting according to total number 

of employees. Male and female workers -were combined, and five variables 

were used^as predictors; industry (seven dufomy variables), percent 

black among the establishment^'s eirtploymcnt in the eight ptfier occupational 

categories, total number of employees-at the estabUshjnent , total number 

of employee^, in the given occupational^ category^^and proportion of the 

'establzshment ^s. tptal employment contributed by^ the given occupational 
II . ' ' ' 

category. 

Almost withou^exception,4;he results of the'm^£iple regression 
procedure are' parallel to the biVariate analyses descrtljeti" earlier 



(see Tab^^e^^ . For all nine occupational categories, jthe establishment's 
(A^erall racial composition (percent black, <5ther^filght categories) is"^ 
by far the most significant' predictor of the rac^l decomposition of the 



l)articular pccupational cate^oty consider^, Bet^ coefficients 'range , * 

■ ^ " . ' ■ \ - ^ "'^ * - ■ ■ ■ 

from a low of +,26*for professional workers to +.60 for predipting the 

racial composition »cff labbters. Industry is also mcJderately asso«iat^d 

with differential employment of blacks for all ntne occupatiQnal cate- - 

' m * " * 

- I i ' * ■ ^ 

gories. Depending on the occupation, from 1% to 351 of the variance inft 

racial Vompo sit ion is qniquely attributable to industry, 

^ 

TabU 9 About Here " 

' ^ * If * ' ' 

Usin^ the mult-aple* regressipn procedure, we were able to' disentangle 
the roles of relative and absolute size of the occupation's worvT^force 
in affecting its .racial corapositidn. It appears thaf the proportion 
of Che establishment's i^ork force employed ^s sales workers or as 
pr,ofQssionals is a more -reliable predictor of the occupation'^n^acial 
composition (^!t;14 and ,16) £han is the -niimber of workers in the category. 
Howevejc* both proportion and nutnber 'of workers are independently signi- 
ficant predictors^of the racial composition of clerical w,oi?kers (,^^=.,13 
and ,15). Th& total" number of workers In the |stablishment does not 
appear 4:o be a significant factor in the determination of the racial 
^composition of any *6f th$ occupational groups)^, e^ccept, marginally, 

^ ^ ' . ^ ' " : ; ' 

craft workers -,06), Baaed' on our examination pf the bivariate 

*■ ^ 

, relationships, squa^d terms for proportion employed in the occupation - 
and number employed in the occupation were entered int6 regression 

' . ' - ^ ' \ * ^ ■ ^ 

equations for professional, technical, and service workers. In e^ach ,^ 
case, the additional terms foa: proportion employed (but not for nuihber 
''^piployed) were responsible for statistically significant increases 
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2 ^ 

in the K statistic. The least squares models support the prior 

difScrLptive analysis that blacks are bl^6<l in- somewhat smaller mimbers 

for prof^^ional ^nd technical jobs when such jobs are either-rare or 

dominant in the establishment's total employment. The opposite pattern 

* ^ 

holds for service , workers--the black percentage is higher under sucti 
conditions. 

Discussion and Summary ^ / ^ * 



To a large extent, segref^ation of blacks and non-Hispanic whiTtes 
in the same general occi^ational pategbry is a function of corresponding 
variations in the racial composition of all employees^ at each establish-^ 
ment. That: is» the racial comt)osition of any s-ingl^ occupational group 
at a particular place of work tends to follow fairly closely^he racial 
composition of workers in other occupations at the 'establishment . To « 
some degree, however, at^d for some occupations, such factors as the 
relative concei^tratlon in that occupation of the establishment's total 
employmerit and dia absolute number of people wor-k^ng in that occupational 
category do mak^ aMiffetence in the proportion of black workers that * 
are hired. 

Oh the whol^e, the fact ^hat different Industries and different 

sized firms vary ,in the proportion of black workers that^are hired 

does not aeem to accounj: for very Tnucl^ of the between-eatablishment 

racial segregation tj^at exists, except for slight Variations in the 

racial composition of partlcAilar- occupational categories. 

. ^ 
On the other hand, the consistently higher segregation itidicea 

registered for women ^re partly accounted for by sex differentials in 

industry of. employroent"*with womett f inding eibpXoyment in industries 
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that are generally more racially segregated,' regardless 'of sex* 

The EEOC data show rather conclusively that major differences exist 
among occupations ip the amount of racial segregation across uork 
locations* ^oth men an<^ uomen in laborer and service positions, and 
to a lesser extent, thode^in semi-skilled employment, are much more 
racidlly segregated among establishments than are workers In other 
occupations* However, srrice these occupations do- Include a larger 
proportion of blacknorkers than do the other categories, the average 
white workers experience of black co*workers is in fact a bit* higher 
in these three occupations than iW those occupations where the racial 
isolation of white workers derives ■ not Jrom between-place segregation 

but because of the absenc& of available blacks working in these 

* - t 

occupational categories. Thus,' from one perspective, although the . 
whites in^ the low income/low prestige occupational categWies are more 
s^gregat^^d from black co-workers in a statistical sense,' those in the" 
htgher skil^l^d categories remain more isolated from thenf. 

^ Differences among the occupations in their segregation indices do 

not ^ppearlt^ to be the result of Industry differences in the mix of - 

^ > . , . * ;j . , ^ 

^^occupations util^^ed'^ nor $re they due to dif ferentia^l' sex compositi<)n, 

and only part^Lally do the^ seem to.be due to (differences In the average 

racial coznpos^tipns c^ employees In other occupations. 

appears p:lausi'ble instead that unskilled laboir and. service 

work is t^e most racially'vsegfeg§ted of all occupations sb&clfically 

because of tho^gxeatiir concentration -of blacks (who^e racial identity 

gives them^ low prestige among' whites anyway) amohg these categories^ 
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of workers. The concentration of such a low prestige group in their 
own occupation may make whit6 workers especially desirous of obtaining 
employment in race-se^ci^ted situations. Thus, whi4e the segregation 
Index controls statistically for the racial composition of each occupa- 
tlonal category, it: may be that racial composition Itself, cofablmd 
with eleinents of group prestige and associated social behavior, causes 

the segregation differentials among occupations. 

/ 

Our data have enabled us to pfoceed In limited ways' to measure and 
* 

understand racial, segregation in employment, an area that has received 
little systematic attention to date. Racial segregation that is due to- 
differing ge ographlcal distributions of whites and blacks across regions 
and metropolitan areas is one compon^t of the picture that w^as clearly 
missing In our analysis. We hope to ha\re data available in the next few 
months to be able to add this consideration to' our discussion. * 

In addition, the notion of '^occupational category" is tremendously 
broad. To what exte^it^is racial segregation within one of our categories 
due to differential racial* compositloa^ o? the spe^ilfic occupations within 
Che category (and corresponding differentials among establishments In 
their requirements for such jobs)? With the EEOC. data, it was not 
possible to proceed in this direction. One study has done so, using 
Bureau of Labor Statistics wage data, in regard to s ex segregation among 
specific clerical occupations (Blau, 1975), but to date, racial segrega- 

. tion has not been icivestlgated in this way. 

A final direction that future researclt might be expected to go, 

.once geographic iafonnatioh was available^^^ the coiRparison of American 
communities ia terms of their overall tendencies towards social segregatic^ 
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by ra'ce--'in employment, in school enrollment, and in residential location. 
To what extent do communities that axe highly 3e^regated on one of these 
dimensions teiid to be segregated also on the others? 

Segregation between the majority white population and the various 
^minority ethnic groups that consjtitute this society is, in its broadest - ^ 
sense, o^ie of the two or three most ci'iticfal problems of the century. 

To the extent that blacks and whites in the same kind of work, by being 
employed in separate and distinpt establishments, ai:e prevented from 
developing the kiiid of peer-like, non-hierarchTcal socllal integration that* 

f 

characterizes <fo*workers* interaction, the opportunity structure (which S'tiU 
operates to a large extent by the informal network of job peers) will 
continue to discriminate against the black and other ethnic minority 
workent.p - , . ' 



J 



1 



Note s 

1. Schools and tax-exempt private clubs ^re exempt. Also, employers in 
the state of Ha^wali file different reports and are not included in the ^ 
data discussed here. On the other hand, the survey population includes 
government contractors with total employment between 5Cl ajid 99, wh,o 
would otherwise not be Included. 



2. In t975, the most r&^ent year for which B^OC data are available^ the * 
survey ci^red 29.8 million, prf^ate non-agHcTRtural worker^, or about 



48*^ of this labor force* Coverage was most complete in the industries 
whose ^s9R>Xishments tend to be large ^For example, coverage was 
estimated to be 80% in durable goods manufacturlng~and 71^\p nori'V^urable 

/ 

^manufacturing, but only 3ll?» jLn. retail trade and 29% in wholesale trade 
employment. 

Ji\ The index is also related to variability in establishment racial 

* compo'5ition*-it is the proportion of the variance in the dichotomous^ 
. * 

variable "race" that is *Tjetween-establishments" (Zoloth, 1974). 
* \ Thus, *it is a measure of the variability in racial composition across': 
est^abXishments with the establishments weighted by their tota^ employ--, 
jnent (rather than contributing equally regardless of size). 

4. Other measures of segregation produce different values^ foji^black/white 
employment segregation. ^The most widely/used segregation statistic, 
the index of dissimilarity (T^euber and Taeuber, i965), gives^a value 
of .48 on a scale from 0 to 1. While the two indices do tend to'^Se^ 
highly correlated, Cort^se, Falk, and Cohen (1976) recent^ly dirfected 
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attention to a serious* problem with the dissimilarity measjure's use 
* * 

in comparative study. 

In any particular aggregately a certain amount of segregation* (unequal 
distritkution) is inherent, even when people «ra randomly distributed 
. acrosa/the units in the aggregate. The measure of segregation under 
a random distribution might be called ita "expected value." Unfortu- 
nately, when aggregates being compared for their relative internal 
segregation differ either in terms ,of size of the units in each. aggregate 
or in terms of the overall racial composition of each aggregate, the 
expected valuesj of the dissimilarity index differ sharply. Thus, 
inter*aggregate comparisons of dissimilarity scores require a^correction 
£actor to take account of these varying expected values.. Elements of 
such a correction factor have been proposed by^ Cortese and his colleague's; 
however, computational problems sugg^st that other solutions, such as 
the use of a completely different index may be su^rior. 

The pieman segregation index can be ^phbwn to be relatively free 
'of the. abov^ problem. The expected value of this index for a 
dichotomous variat^le randomly distributed across equal*sized orianiza^ 
tional unit^^s equal to 100/N where N is the total number o£ workers 
in >tfie organizational units (Becker, HcPartland and Thomar, 1978). 
^Thus, its expected value does not depend on the raciai^omposition 
of the aggregate and rapidly approaches zero for organizational units ^ 
above, say, $Q members. ' ^ - 

3.^ The calculation of the segiregation index for blaciis in particular 
^ occupations ftom whites in all occupations deviates from our usual 
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pattern, of calculating the perceiit black foF the, average white work&r 
iti t\\0 appropriate category. Instead, use the percent white for the 
average bUck. The percent 'black (salesperlGon) for the avi^rage white 
worker (all occupations) includes 'contributiTO^of "yno** percent black 
for the many white workers in establishments with fto salespersons at all ^ 
To avoid any statistical problems' caused by this factor, we H^se the^ 
* complementary calculation*" ^ 

6. Th& adjusttifd seg^cegation index for crtoss-occupational comparisons is 
somewhat different than t?tiat used to compute the segregation of membo^s 
of one occupation from opposite race experiences for all occupations. 



{% black in occ* for all (same-sex) .workers in occ. Y)' 
- i% black in X for avg, whits in Y) 

- ^i*^ ^ X (% black in X for all woykers in Y) 

for only those Y's with 1 or more worke^r in,X > ' 

■si 4, ^* 

Th(^ limitation of coverage included at' the end is because Y*s with no ^ 
persons in category their establishment would be contributing^ 

"0% black*' rather than not 'contributing at all if such a condition 
^^re not explicitly included. However, even without this exclusion 
there would have been little difference in*^the overall results. 

7* 'Us^ing the adjusted i&egregation index it oa n alsp be shown that white 
w^omen are more segregated frm their black occupational peers' of both 



sexes than ^re white me 



11^^ The di 



fferences, while substantial, are 



not, as great as for the within-g^nder comparisons shown ^n Table 3^ 

8, itandom allocation of white ^nd black workers to different establish*- 
ments woiild produce more segregation amoitg the very smallest firms' 
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than among larger places. But with the establishment size categories' 
< 

with which we are dealing here, the result of'.subtracting segregation 
due to random generation leaves the overall results essentially 
unchanged. With this correction applied, the smallest establishments 
(under LOO employees) are slightly less segregated (S~23) than m&dium* 
sized' places (S=26)/ ' ' 

The larger variations among the^se few establishments with majority 

black work forces In the other occupations m^y be due to the impact of 

other varia&les operating In these circumstanced For examglei three 

interaction terms involving "percent black, other occupations" were 

significant p|7e4ictors in a regression equa^^ion for^ predicting clerical * 

worker racial composition* Specifically, when "percent black, other 

occupations" was /*high** and clerical' workers were a large propoirtion 

of £he establishment's work force, the proportion of clerical workers 

who wer^ black was similarly high* However, in" predominantly black 

fiim^ with a small proportion of clerical workers, the clerical workers 

they d^ have were apt tofbe white instead. ^ Two other interaction 

terins ijivolving "percent black; other occupations" were also significant, 

* 

For both occupational categories, the relationships between number o^ 

such workers and the proportion of them who were black are completely 

monotonlcally increasing over the'sxx categories of size used in 
* 

the analysis. 

- ■ ^ i 
To minimize costs, a iO% sample lof establishments was selected from' 

the 7483 cases -used in the' preceding analysis* 

. ■ : . • ■ oT ■ / 
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It is recogntzed that several. of the predictor variables do not 
vary indepenilently. Thus, "percent clerical" equals "total number of 
clerictfis" divided hy "total employnienti^and the latter two terms, 
in addition, 'ar^in a "part-whole" relationship to one another. 



However', each"Variable was included because of its conceptuaT plausibility 

* 

as a responsible agent--that is, each variable^ might be causally 
responsible 'for variations in th® raciarl composition of a given occu- 
patlon's work force across est^lishmentsV ' . ^ 



* \ - 



{ 
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Table 1 

Rac la L Se grega c ion in Etnp loymen c' 
by Occupational Level, U.S. 1975 



Avg^ % non- 
Hispanic White 
at same occup. 
level for 
Blacks 



Avg, % Blaclc 
at saitifi^occup. 
Percent level for 

nonrllispanic 'non**Hispanic - Percent 
White whites Black 



Managers and 



Segregation 
Indox — 



"Officials 


81.6% 


9A.2%' 


2,77, 

< 


3-. 1% 


15 




i'roft:SKionals 


78.9 


- 92.1 


2.5.* 


3,0 


U 




Ttichluc*!! Workt:rs 


70.7 


88.3 


5.2 


6.5 


,-,20 




Sa les Workers 


?2lO — 


91.0 ■ 


A. 4 


5.6 


21_. 




t)ffice and 
Clt:i:ical Workers 


68.9 


85.6 


7.8 


9.7 • 






f;r<jfL Workers 




88.9* . ■ 


^ 6.0 


. 7.1 - . 


16 




Oporjtivt^K ^ 


60.0 


79. 1 


11.0 


14.3 


23 




LtiburcTS 


♦ 

t . 5 


69.^ 


12.6 


, 21.0 


40 • 




*Sei'vic<: Worker^? 


.'.2 . 5 


68.5 


14.0 • 


.22.5 


38 


1 


All J&6s 


67^7. 


83.7% - 


S.77. 


10.7?. 


19 



















*aj£ ' ' ' ■ ' ( 

—Segregation Index is average of S^j^ and Sj^|^, which were withia I.O^frofti one 

another for all but <5ne occupation* ]fSegregation of managers; non-Hispanic 
whites from blacks, S- » ^- 16; blacks from nbn-Liispanic whites, S - 13), 

Source: EEOC 1V75 Survey of Private Employers, r/20. sample. *, ' , 
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Table 2^ 



* ftacia\ Composition of Co-Wotkers*, skme Occupatipn^ 
Same Estdblishment * for Non^Hlspanlc Whites and Blacks 



Proportion with this co-worker^ racial composition 



> 

Rac 1 a I e nv i ronnse n t o tr* 


^ No 
(other) 


less than 

5% 
o lacK 


kx. least 

20% 


less than 
20% 
wuLte 


No 
(other) 
WQiiie 


White** Manasers/Off *lfi* 


' 48'// 


81% 




.0%*** ■ 




Black Managers/off ' Is » 


15% 


40% 


14% 


3% • . 


1% 

t 


« Wh ite Professionals 


33% 




■ 1% 


0% 


0% 


Black ProTe^sionals . 


8% 




14% 


6X ■ 


\X 


White Technical Wkrs*> 


38%- 


67% * 


7% 


0% 


0% 


Black Jechnlc^l Wkrs. 


7% 


19% . ^' 


44% 


■ 4% 


r- 


White Sales Workers 


39% 


69% 


4% 


)0% 


' 0% 


IJlack Sales Workers 


• ■ 6% * 


2a% y. 


^ 38% 


-^7% 


3% - 


White Office/Cl^£ical 




' 5U'^ 


' 10% ^ • 


*.0% 


0% 


Black Offlce/Xleri?\al 


3% 


.' U7. 


••46% 


* . 4% 


0% - 


Whitfe Craftuorkers 


25% 


- 58% .' * 


5% 


0% 


0% 


Black Craftworkers 


4% 




3]% 


A , 


^%' 


White Operatives 


, ~. 18% . 


. ' 47% 


18% 


0% 


:o% 


Black Operatives 


1% 


5% 


66% 


7% 


1% 


White Laborers 


26% 


50% 


23% 


■ • l%* 


0% 


Black Laborers, — 


2% 


4% 


.* 83% 


19% 


.;4% 


White Service Workers 


■ - lyu 


. ' 42% 


25% 


1% 


0% 


.Black Service Workers 


2% 


4%. 


■ , 78% 


26% 


4% ■ 






1 * 




4 





Co-worker racial composition excludes each person himself^ from 'his ep;/ironinent ; 
Ire, is racial composition of others besides himself »' , * 




Refers to Non*Hlspanlc wkites only 
0% refers to less than 0.5% 
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Table 3* 



Racial Segregation in ^ployment 
wLthLn Occupational Level, within Sex^^ 



Blark ^Dd nop*tiisf>anic TTtrite Men Black and non^His^^anic White Women 



Occupational 
Leve 1 ^ 


Avg. 7.^Black ; 

for non- 
Hispanic Whites 




Black 


Segregatibii 
liidex • 


Segregation 
Index 


Avg. % Black 
for non-^ 
iiL spa nLc wn Li^e 


% Black 

s 


Managers , 




2.3 , ' 


- 


2.6 


" 12 


25 


4.4 


5.9 


professionals 








2.0 


10 




4.0 


5.3 . 


Technical Wkrs* 




3.5 




*4.0 


15 


26 


8.5 




Sales Workers 




3.6-. ■ . 




4.4 


20 


25 ' 


5.1 


6.8 


Clerical Wkrs^ 




7.5 - . 




9.4 


' 21 


* 22< 


7.6 . , 


• 9.7 


Craft Workers 




5.7 




6.7 


' 16 


■26 • 


8.6 

n : 


11.6 


OpfiVatives 




11.4 




14.9 


23 


28 


. 9.3 


13.0 


Laborers 




13.6'- 




21.9 


38 


. 52 


9.1 ' 


18.8 • 


Service ^rs^ 


1- 


'14.5 




22.7 


36 , 




12.5 


22.2 

/ 


All Jobs . * 




8.2 ' 




9.9 


18- 




9.0 





^ — 



40 
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Table 



Racial SegregatloQ Across All Jobs for 
\Jhites* aad Blacks o£ Pattlcular occupatioas 





i 


Segregation Indices 


t 






Whites* In 


Blacks in 








this 


this 






Whites* and 


occupation J 


occupation 






blacks In * 


from blacks 


from vtii^tes* 






same 


Ui all * 


in all 






occupation 


^ occupatl<ins** 


occupations** 












^ * 


Managers 


15 




18 




Professionals 


, 14 




16* - ^ 


* 


Technical 


20 


10 


■ 15 


* 


Sales 


. ' 21. 

t 


13 ; 


18 


^ * 


Clerical 
* 


' 20 


13 


•14 




Cra £t ' * 


■ . 16 ■ 


- -9 


„ 15 





Opejr^tt^lves * ^ 




21 


15 ' . 




Laborer,s 


AO , , 




22 . 




* 

Service Workers 


38 ' 


. 36 


*23 












* 


' 7 ~ — 




■ > * - - 




Non-Hlspanlc WhVtes oMy ^ ^ 


J * ' 
















Adjusted Index (see^ text) 










• 






A - - ^, 




* 

r 







Racial DLstfTbution and SeftegatLon 
\hy Type of Industry, by Sex 



Total, Both Sexes 



MEN 



WOMEN 



Industry 



Avg.,7/&lack Distribution Avg. % _ 

for Segregation! dfJIale Black Segregation 

Whites' Index* j Employment for Whites * Index 



Distribution 
of Female 
Employment • 



'Avg. % 

Black ; Segregation 
for Whites Index 



Extractive \^ , 
Construction 

Hon^durable^ 
Manufacturing 

Durable t 
Manufac tutting ' 

^Transportation/ 
Coiuaunicatlon / 

Uhole&ale' 
Trade ^ 

Retail Trade 

Finance, Ins,^, 
Heal Estate . -/ 

Services ^ 

















20 . 


4.1% 




7,* 5% . ■ 


21 




^ \ 






















. 20 ■ 


, 16.3 




. 8.9 


19 














8.7' 


14 






8.'5 ' 


15 


/ 












9.7 


21 


11. Q 


* 


8.4 ' , 


' 18 


6.7 




4.5 ', 




6.7 ; _ 


20 








1 






7.4 


. 19 \ 

I 


8'.8 ■ 




7/7 . 


17 


|-'^-^, ■ 


13 


4.2- 




'6.5 . 


' 14 




• \ 








; 8.7 


27- 


V 12.5 " 




7.9 ' ' 


27 



0.87, \^ 



16.2 



6.0 

2.4 

19.0 
'10.5 
28.2 



5.3% 



9.7 



8 
( 

12. 7 

6.0 

6.9 
10,8 



13 

28- 

18 

31 

19 

-22 
■*16 
i9 



to 



_ * - . 

All Industries 


4 . 

8.^7 


19 


10.0% 


— t 

\ 8.2 




' 

■''"1007. ' 


9.0 


25 








1 ^ 
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Table 6 . ^ 

Segregation Indices for Blacks vs. lion-HLspanLc Whites for Occupations by Industry 



A 

Industry 


- 1 ^ ' 

,^ OccupatiotiaL Categories 




ALL 

.Occupations 


Managers 


Profes- 
sionals 


Te^hnica 1 
Workers 


sales 
Workers 


Clerical Craft 
Workers Workers 


Operat'Tv^s 


Laborers 


Service- 
Worke rs 


— " ' J 

Excrative^ 
Constructiion ' 


20 


• 

11 


1 

13 




17 


13 


16 


30 


• iO 


37 


Non- durable 

2 Manufacturing * 


20 


12 

* 


07 


16 


14* 


12 


21 

* 


26 


47 


41 


-Ihirabl^ 

Hanufactur{ng * 


14 




00 


10 • 






. 19 


35 


35 


Tran^rcation/ 
^couSuunica uf-On 


21 


/ 06 . . 


, 08 . 


IS 


12 


\ 


■ s' 13 


• '25 


32° 




Wholesale Trade 


18 


14 ' 


r~ 15 


10 


* 

13 


i 09 


. ,i40 


36 


* f 

40 


50 


Hetail Trade i 

Finance/ Insurance/ 
RealyEscate 


« 19 
13 


17 .. . 

09 


31 
• • 06 


40 /- 
1 


17 

\- 


> 

' 17 


30 

■ *09 


30 
.*23 


32 
3'5 


28-, 
39 


Services 


* * > 

' 27 


'24 


• 24 




*58 ... 


17 

* 


• * f {2 


32 


50 


37^ 


All Industrie^ , 


. 19 




14 ' -* 


.20- 


21 . 


20 




i 

23 


40 


38\ , 


WiCt^in*^ industry 
Seg'regation* 


• ' 18 • 


15 


12 


•17 , 


19 


16. 

— ^ 


16 


23 


39 ' 


* 

* 35 . 



*WeigIIt^4s?^*p8® ^ industries. > Weighted by total number of workers in that occuption by iridustry. 



' . ' Table 7 

Correlations among Percent Black in lEach Occupational Category across Places of Work- 



percent Blaclf among, . 
(correlation coeff,) 


Manage 


Proffes- 
slonals 


Technical 
Workers 


Sales 
.Workers 


Clerical 
Workers 


Craft 
^ Workers 


Operatives 


Laborers 


Service 
Workers 


All Occupations 


,54 


".46 


-. 45 


.52 


*.49 


,62 


.72 




.71 


, 5b 


All Other Occupations 


,50 




.41 


.38 


.39 


.52 


.58 




.60- 


,46 


Managers 


1,00 


.54 V 


. .42' ^ 




.48 


.28 


.32 




.29 


,25 


Professionals 




1.00 


.46 


.60/ 


.46 


.19 


-.25 


* 

r 


.21 


,23. 
, 


Technical Workers 






1.00 , 


.22 . 


.39 


.25 


.26 




.27 


- '.29 


Sdles Workers 








1.00 


.51 


.22 


.19 




.22 ' 




clerical Workers 










1.00 


,26 


.28 




.27- 


. 35 


Craft Workers 








* 




1,00 


.49 




.45 


.•30 


Operatives 














1.00 




.62 


.46. 


Laborers . 


















L.oo r 


.49 


Service Workers 




















1.00 


















L/ 




« 























4> 



For places of worh with at least one person in each occupation of the pair. The minimum N is about 1500 
establishments (sales workers x technical* workers) , ' * 
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Table 8 



Occupation-specific Employmenc Segregation fey: Escablishjnents 
grouped by Racial Compositiion Workers" in Remaining OccupaCionaL Categories 

(resultsv^ for selected categories) ~^ 



Percent Black in ^ 
Remaining Categories 


j! "Managers 


Profes- 
s4x)nals 


Technical 
Workers 


Sales clerical 
Workers Workers 


Craft 
Wo rlt^rs 


Ope ra c ive s 


-Z^aborers 


Service 
Workers 
















; » 




0*1 - i.n black ^ 


5 


5 


8 


5 ' 11 ' 


,10 


10 


13 


15 


5.0 " 9.9% black 


6 


■4 


12 


■6 , 11 


8 


,8 


t 

■ 20 


27 


20\0 -29 .n black 


6 


5 ' 


13 


• L6 *• 16 


10* ' 


8 




23 


40.0 -49.99% black 


9 


5-' 


^' "10 


*. '37 .9 


; 18 


35 




31 


60 -69.9% black 


30 


43 

./ 


, 56 


42 43 


29 

i 


23 ■ , 


33 


" 19 . 


\ 

* 


•it' 


/ 

f 














■''47 

, r 
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Jable 9 

Regression" Analyses od^ ^Percent Black AJnong Worlfeer^ in 
Same Occupation Category ^ 



V 



Dependent Variables 
■Percent 
Black 
Among « « « 



:tatisticaVly\^si3nificant partial as^ociat^ions 



Percent Blaclc 
^t 

establishment , 

all other 

, occ^patTons 
^ 



fbeta] 

total 

.of 
number 



Proportiorr 
Number of total, 

emp loy ee s > " ^mp 1 oy e e s 



tUseful- 
ness^^^0;5) 



this 



in thi^ 



' emptbyee? occttpation bcf^pation 




N 



Managers^Of f icials 
Professionals 
Technical Walkers 
Sales Workers 



Clerical Workers 
Craft Workers 



Operatives 
Laborers 
Service Workers . 




'- ;06" 



-fc.14* ■ 



■J 



-.10*^) 



.21* 
_.09 
,18 
.16 
.14 
.28 
.35 
.37 
.22 



3675 
1736 
1510 
2D;6 
3231 
^243 
2253 
16Ji5 
18^6 



Statistically significant at* p < ,^01/ ' ^t','- ^* . J- V. ^"^^ ■ ^ 

A separate regression including s<l>iared^;ifern!^^ explaltved a statistically,.signdf Iffant xncr^ement in R , with the beta 
coefficients in the expected direction .(se.e t^ctX. ' ' ■ ' * * * 

Measure, of association shown for industry is. t?l^ ^.quarje^^^tj3j^of thi inj:: lament in due to addlng^the seven industry 

rfuBtray variables. iKis ^tatisttc is^comp^^bla i^a^icu^il'^^or similar" degrees of a^ssociation) to the beta co- 
efficient shown tor single-variable pred^^torsj*^'^''' '. . |^ * 
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